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Spain 


In the air age, even more than in the naval age, the 
Iberian Peninsula, of which Spain occupies the larger 
part, dominates one of the major approaches to West- 
ern Europe and Africa and controls the entrance to 
the Mediterranean seaway. Traditionally, Great Bri- 
tain has shown more than a passing interest in this 
strategic area, and today the United States apparently 
is equally concerned about it. The recently concluded 
(1953) agreement between the United States and 
Spain calls for the outlay of $141,000,000 to rebuild 
and expand existing facilities in the military air- 
fields of Valenzula (near Saragossa), Torrejon (near 
Madrid), and San Pablo and Moron (near Seville), 
and to construct naval facilities in Cadiz, Cartagena, 
and possibly elsewhere. In addition, the United States 
Congress has felt it necessary to appropriate some 
$85,000,000 to help bolster Spain’s shaky economy. 

For those who think of Spain as the discoverer of 
new worlds, the ruler of an imperial domain the like 
of which the world has never seen, and who remember 
that at one time Spanish civilization was indeed a 
world civilization, it is perhaps hard to realize that 
Spain is now one of the most isolated and backward 
of the European countries, and one of the poorest. 

Actually, the decline of Spain is a matter of long 
standing, in spite of the glories of the Christian “re- 
conquest” which swept down from the north and 
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culminated in the expulsion of the Jews and the 
Moors (1492, 1509). During their 800-year occupation 
of Spain the Moors had greatly. influenced the 
country’s economy, particularly in the south. They 
had introduced many fruits and vegetables, such as 
the fig and the orange, and had brought the art of 
irrigation agriculture and a type of urban living that 
far surpassed the European standards of the time. It 
was in these surroundings, in such cities as Granada, 
Cordoba, and Seville, that Moslem and Jewish phi- 
losophers transmitted to Christian Europe the herit- 
age of the Greeks in Oriental garb. The northerners, 
who dominated the country once the Moors had left, 
knew little of such things, and cared less. The 
economy started on a downward trend, which was 
hidden for some time by the flow of gold and other 
riches from overseas possessions, but it gradually 
brought the development of the country to a halt, and 
since then Spain has failed to share in the economic 
and cultural revival that has transformed most of 
Europe. 

Although part of Europe, Spain has always been 
somewhat cut off from European influences by the 
steep wall of the Pyrenees, whose snow-capped peaks 
reach to 11,000 feet. Four railroad lines connect 
Spain with France, but passengers must change from 
one train to another at the border because of the 
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difference between the standard European gauge and 
the wider Spanish gauge. Similarly, interior Spain, 
which covers more than half of the country, is cut off 
by mountain ranges that rise close to the coasts nearly 
everywhere. Furthermore, the interior tableland, 
which averages about 2,000 feet in elevation, is in- 
tersected by several mountain ranges, such as the 
Sierra de Guadarrama and the Sierra Moreno, which 
tend to isolate one region from another. 

Surrounded thus by mountain walls, the interior 
suffers from cold winters and hot summers. ‘l’em- 
peratures in Madrid range from an average of 40°F in 
January to an average of 74° in July; the thermometer 
may drop to 10° on a winter night, and often rises to 
110° during the summer months. Rainfall is un- 
reliable from year to year, causing sharp fluctuations 
in the yields of wheat, barley, and rye; it falls mainly 
in the early spring and late autumn, with long 
dry periods between; and it is generally too scanty 
for cattle, though adequate for the famous Merino 
sheep. Parts of the northern plateau get as much as 
20 inches of rain a year on the average; La Mancha 
gets no more than 12-16 inches. This entire region is 
one of dry farming. Farther south, the Andalusian 
plain has somewhat more rain because it is open to 
the humid western winds from the Atlantic, whereas 
along the southeast and east coasts the true Mediter- 
ranean climate prevails: winter temperatures average 
50° and summer about 80°, rainfall averages less than 
14 inches (at Murcia, for instance), and the summer 
months are almost completely rainless; agriculture is 
feasible only with irrigation. Many of the irrigated 
gardens (huertas) of the coastal plain are highly pro- 
ductive and are famous for their rice, oranges, 
almonds, figs, dates, grapes, and a variety of vege- 
tables. The only parts of Spain where rainfall is ample 
and is well distributed through the seasons are those 
bordering on the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay and 
along the slopes of the Pyrenees. Here the average 
winter temperature at sea level is 45°, the average 
summer about 70°, and the land is covered with apple 
orchards, woods, and green cattle pastures. 

Much of Spain’s “‘pull of diversity” and regionalism 
stem from these differing ways of life. The stern, un- 
compromising, but also patient, Castilian character 
developed on the barren plains. Don Quijote de la 
Mancha rides honor-bound toward his eternal goal, 
with the realist Sancho Panza trotting by his side. The 
Castilian harshness is softened in Andalusia as a re- 
sult both of the softer surroundings and of the impact 


of Moorish civilization. Different again are the people 
of Galicia. Many of the Spanish mariners and emi- 
grants to the New World came from here. In the east, 
the Catalan is again different. His Mediterranean 
liveliness, reminiscent of Italy and southern France, 
and his energy and progressive outlook set him 
sharply apart from the stolid Castilian. In contra- 
distinction to versatile Catalonia, one of the most 
archaic and secluded societies in Europe has been 
preserved in the mountains and valleys of the Basque 
Provinces. The Basque language unrelated to any 
other, a relic of days gone by, remains a puzzle to 
etymologists. Nowhere does the Catholic Church 
command such unswerving loyalty as among the 
Basques, who are, at the same time, the most anti- 
Franco people in Spain. 

For all its diversity, Spain’s “urge for unity” has 
always been strong. Its difficulties today are mainly 
the result of distortions in the economy: an extremely 
backward agriculture, an industry that suffers from 
lack of power and transportation, and recurring 
fluctuations in foreign trade. These factors combine 
to keep production at a low level while the popula- 
tion has been increasing at the rate of about 1 per 
cent a year. The standards of living of the great 
majority of the people are still below those of 1935. 
In agriculture, which occupies about half of Spain’s 
28 million inhabitants, recovery from the devastation 
of the Civil War has been slow, mainly because of a 
lack of draft animals and fertilizers, and because of the 
severe drought between 1947 and 1951. Wheat is by 
far the leading crop. Spain’s wheat acreage equals 
that of France, but yields are so low that total pro- 
duction is less than half that of France. About 98 per 
cent of the drafting and carrying work is done by 
oxen, cows, donkeys, mules, and horses. Not one farm 
in 200 owns a tractor. And almost everywhere the 
grain is sown, cut, and threshed by hand, for the farm- 
ers cannot afford machinery or the fuel to operate it. 
Much of the soil in the grain areas is apparently too 
poor to sustain a regular rotation of crops. Lacking 
fertilizers, particularly nitrogenous fertilizers, the 
farmers make a practice of leaving the land fallow 
every other year; thus about one-quarter of the cul- 
tivated land lies fallow all the time. 

In the 5 per cent of the cultivated land that is ir- 
rigated, yields are much higher and crop failures less 
frequent. As a result, these areas have become over- 
crowded. Many farms are less than an acre in size, 
and population densities average 500 persons per 
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square mile, as compared with 40 per square mile up 
on the southern plateau. Irrigation methods, how- 
ever, are primitive. Most wells are shallow, and the 
water is lifted by animal traction; consequently, only 
a small piece of land can be watered. 

Splintered holdings, too small for improvements, 
prevail in the north; enormous estates, owned by 


absentee landlords, are the curse of the south. Only 
28 per cent of all Spanish farmers work their own 
land; 17 per cent are tenant farmers, 8 per cent are 
farm workers in regular employ, and 47 per cent are 
casual laborers. Real wages have been steadily de- 
clining since 1935, while prices have been rising. 
Such a situation means that the level of nutrition 
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is very low. The diet of the average Spaniard consists 
mainly of bread, unrefined olive oil, and wine, supple- 
mented by potatoes, rice, and cheese. In order to en- 
sure a minimum bread ration, the government has 
had to import between 250,000 and 350,000 tons of 
wheat a year, using money that might better have 
been spent to import machinery and fertilizers, to 
construct irrigation projects, and to develop ia- 
dustries and transport. 

Spain has considerable mineral deposits, as the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans discovered 
long ago. Its known resources in coal are about equal 
to those of the Saar; production, however, is only 
about 13 million tons a year, about one-third that of 
the Saar. Spain’s iron-ore reserves rival those of Ger- 
many, but only about 3 million tons of ore is pro- 
duced a year, most of which is exported. Sizable quan- 
tities of zinc, lead, silver, wolfram, and copper are 
also available. Nearly half of the world’s supply of 
mercury comes from the mines of Almadén. Potash 
deposits, Spain’s largest chemical resources, are sec- 
ond in quantity only to those of Germany and are 
about four times as great as those of the United States. 

Most of the industries are concentrated about 
Bilbao, Santander, and Oviedo, where coal is avail- 
able, together with water power from the Cantabrian 
Mountains, and in Catalonia, where labor is 
abundant and skilled, and hydroelectric power is 


supplied by the Pyrenees streams. Textile manu- 
facturing, perhaps the most important industry, in- 
cludes both cotton goods made from imported cotton 
and wool goods made from domestic supplies. Besides 
paper, leather, and tobacco factories, there are a large 
number of small food-processing plants, such as oil 
and flour mills, sugar refineries, and fish, fruit, and 
vegetable canneries, which could be greatly expanded 
were more tin available. Crude petroleum is being re- 
fined in two plants, one in the Canary Islands, the 
other, now being enlarged, in Cartagena; when the 
latter is completed, the country’s total refining ca- 
pacity will come to about 3 million tons of crude 
petroleum a year, a welcome addition in this fuel- 
short land. The major steel producer, the Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya (in Bilbao), has recently been sup- 
plemented by a new state-owned plant in Avilés, 
whose initial annual output is 300,000 tons of steel. 
Most of these industries are working far below 
capacity, not for lack of raw materials or labor, but 
for lack of fuel and transport. Coal production can- 
not meet demands, and hydroelectric power is in- 
sufficient, is extremely irregular in years of drought, 
and is not supplemented by adequate thermal power. 
In the autumn of 1953 many of the factories of 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Valencia were idle three days 
a week for want of current. The amount of power 
varies as much as 50 per cent from one year to the 
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next, chiefly because of the fluctuating rainfall. If 
more low-grade coal were mined, the existing thermal 
stations could go far toward alleviating this chronic 
problem. However, additional branches are also 
needed in the network of power lines within the 
country, and connections with France might be de- 
veloped to good advantage. 

Equally important in limiting industrial output is 
the bottleneck in transportation. Both the highway 
and railroad networks, radiating like a web from 
Madrid, are unsatisfactory. Although Civil War dam- 
ages have been made good, most of the roads are in 
need of resurfacing and of extensive repair and main- 
tenance programs. Spain has less than one motor 
vehicle (motor scooters, passenger cars, trucks, and 
buses) for each 250 inhabitants. This is perhaps a 
blessing under present conditions, for were the 
roads subjected to traffic on the American scale they 
would break down instantaneously. The state-op- 
erated railroad system is in still worse shape. It is not 
only inefficient but also unsafe. The roadbeds, tracks, 
ties, rolling stock, signal equipment, and even the 
bridges are run down. Heavy reinvestment is urgently 
needed. 

These difficulties in industry are reflected in in- 
creased costs, which in turn have been a serious ob- 
stacle to the export trade. The government is trying 
to improve the selling position of Spanish export- 
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ers by a complicated system of multiple exchange 
rates. Spain’s principal markets for its olive oil, wines, 
oranges, almonds, nuts, and various minerals are 
Great Britain and the United States. The generally 
favorable trade balance with Great Britain has en- 
abled Spain in the past to purchase much-needed rub- 
ber, jute, tobacco, fish, steel products, and machinery 
with sterling funds, while an excess of imports from 
the United States has created a dollar shortage. France 
is the third-largest trading partner, but Germany ap- 
parently is about to play a larger role both in exports 
and in imports, as well as in the field of industrial 
investment. 

The domestic economy is half regimented, half 
free. Consumer rationing is avoided, but wages, many 
prices, and investments are regulated by government 
edict. In line with the corporate-state philosophy, 
both employers and workers must belong to sindi- 
catos, which have a “‘social,”’ or workers’, section, and 
an “economic,” or employers’, section. The key per- 
sonnel are chosen by the chiefs of the country’s Fascist 
party, the Falange. Naturally, under such a system, 
there is little semblance of collective bargaining; 
wages, hours, and working conditions in industry are 
decreed by the Ministry of Labor. With wages held 
down and prices soaring, the share of the national 
income that goes to labor is far too small. In many 
categories of skilled and unskilled work, present 
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